PORTRAIT OF A COLD WAR HERO 





Boris Morros tells 
how he fooled the 


Kremlinfori2 years “== 


By Elmer Bendiner 

READY ALIBI for international 

blundering seemed at hand last 
week as the U.S. Justice Dept. revealed 
two presumably typical undercover in- 
telligence agents of the cold war: al- 
leged Soviet master spy Col. Rudolf Ivan- 
ovich Abel and alleged U.S. master coun- 
ter-spy Boris Morros. 

Morros last week broke out of a 12- 
year masquerade and revealed himself 
as a U.S. agent spying on the Russians 
while pretending to spy on the U.S. He 
told much of his story at a news confer- 
ence where U.S. Atty. William Gilchrist 
had constantly to restrain him from 
talking too much. Other bits were leaked 
to columnists. From these and other 
sources it was possible to sketch the spy 
who fooled the Kremlin. 


PRECOCIOUS: At the age of four Mor- 
ros says he mastered the piano and at 
six, the cello. At 16 he conducted the 
108-piece Imperial Symphony Orches- 
tra for the Czar. Once he played for 
Rasputin who gave him a string of am- 
ber beads. When the revolution came, he 
says, he, Akim Tamiroff, Mischa Auer 
and 17 others left their country. In 1922, 
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SEN. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 
Reverse the Court 


JENCKS RULING DEFIED 


Congressional 


pressure mounts 
for FBI bill 


By Lawrence Emery 
EAT WAS STEADILY building up in 
Congress last week for adoption be- 
fore adjournment of legislation to mod- 
ify or nullify the June 3 Supreme Court 
ruling in the Jencks case. Leaders in 
both the Senate and House were pressing 
for such legislation, and both Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon and FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover issued hot warnings that the na- 
tion would be in jeopardy if such legis- 

lation failed to pass this session. 

The bill that would change the Court 
ruling was introduced by a Democrat 
generally regarded as a liberal, Sen. Jo- 
seph C. O'Mahoney of Wyoming. He first 
proposed the measure on June 24 but 
has modified it since in an effort to 
meet strong criticism of its sweeping ef- 
fects by Sens. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.), 
Joseph S. Clark Jr. (D-Pa.) and John 
W. Bricker (R-Ohio). A third version, 
drafted with the help of the Justice Dept., 
is now under consideration in the Senate. 

(Continued on Page 6) 





according to the Morros legend, he came 
to the U.S. as musical director of Nikita 
Balieff’s revue, Chauve Souris, for which 
he wrote the Parade of the Wooden Sol- 
diers. 

Whatever else may be true in the leg- 
end there seems considerable doubt about 
his connection with the Chauve Souris. 
Balieff's widow last March told News- 
week: ‘‘Boris Morros never had any con- 
nection with the Chauve Souris. He never 
had any connection with my husband. 
And he did not write Parade of the Wood- 
en Soldiers.”” Newsweek added that Mor- 
ros’ name does not appear on the score 
sheets or the programs of Chauve Souris. 

In 1935 Morros went to the U.S.S.R. 
to see his father and promised that he 
would bring him to the U.S. (His father 
arrived in 1943, the only passenger on a 
ship from Vladivostok.) After that the 
Russians made overtures to him, he says, 
and in 1945 offered an outright bid for 
spying. He reported the fact to the FBI 
and on their advice began the life of a 
counter-spy. He knew he had made the 
grade when in 1950 Gen. Petr Vasilievich 
Fedotov of the Soviet Secret Police wined 
and dined him for ten hours straight in 
Moscow. 


14-CARAT: Others confirmed Morros’ 
taste for wining and dining. Newsweek 
drew a picture of Morros in Vienna that 
same year, in which he looked like a 
roly-poly party boy. He drove a flashy 
Oldsmobile convertible, was frequently 
seen with a Rumanian actress, was noted 
for an addiction to champagne, talked 
frequently of big deals, including a uran- 
jum mine, “but nothing ever seemed to 
come of them.” The magazine reported: 
“Some thought him a 14-carat phony.” 

Why the Russians trusted him, de- 
spite this un-spy-like behavior, was ex- 
plained by N.Y. Post columnist Leonard 
Lyons who said that once Morros had 


(Continued on Page 6) 
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THE BUSY FINGER OF BORIS MORROS 
A prize pointer wagging an incredible tale 





BOTH PARTIES MANEUVER FOR GAIN 





Fight folds for stronger civil rights 


Y THE WEEK-END of Aug. 18 the 
great Congressional debate of 1957 
on civil rights had degenerated into a 
partisan contest for political advantage. 
But those who stood to win or lose the 
most by the outcome—the Negro people 
themselves—were inclined to accept re- 
luctantly or angrily the pittance offered 
by the stripped-down Senate version of 
the Administration bill. If nothing else, 
it represented the first time since 1875 
that the upper chamber of the U.S. leg- 
islature had ever conceded that the Ne- 
gro possesses a constitutional right to 
vote. 

The measure finally adopted by the 
Senate on Aug. 7 after a full-dress 23- 
day debate was a far cry from the ad- 
mittedly mild bill drafted by the Dept. 
of Justice and adopted intact by the 
House of Representatives. In all previous 
years civil rights legislation has been 
defeated in the Senate by a Southern 
filibuster without ever reaching the floor 
for debate. 


NEW DIXIE TACTICS: This year the 
Democrats, because of a sizeable shift 
of the Negro vote to the GOP in the last 
elections, and because their own Majority 
Leader, Lyndon Johnson of Texas, has 
presidential aspirations, could not afford 
the luxury of a destructive filibuster. 
Civil rights for the first time since the 
Reconstruction era became the subject 
of Senate concern. Dixiecrat obstruction 
was shifted onto a high plane; racist 


ranters like Eastland and Talmadge were 
kept in the background and old “aristo- 
crats” like Richard Russell of Georgia 
and Sam Ervin of North Carolina carried 
the banner for the Southland. 


Russell charged that there were hid- 
den provisions in the bill that would 
have brought “bayonet rule” to the 
South and President Eisenhower seemed 
to bear him out by confessing at a press 
conference that he himself did not know 
what was in the bill. The President’s de- 
fection almost automatically gutted the 
bill of its Part III which would have 
permitted Federal enforcement of the 
civil rights guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion and other statutes, including the 
right of the Negro to attend a non-segre- 
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gated school and ride on a non-segregate- 
ed bus. 


JURY GIMMICK: The Russell victory 
was a real coup; Sen. Ervin’s attack on 
Federal court enforcement of the right 
to vote was more astute and longer 
drawn-out. Under the bill as drafted 
Federal courts could enjoin any person 
from interfering with a Negro’s right to 
vote and the injunction could have been 
enforced by fine or imprisonment by the 
court itself. Sen. Ervin argued persua- 
sively that such punishment could be 
inflicted only after a jury trial—a radi- 
cal departure from long-established le- 
gal procedure and tradition. 


It was on this point that Northern 
and Western Democrats capitulated. 
They not only accepted the Dixie- 
crat demand for jury trials in voting 
cases—knowing that Southern’ white 
juries won’t convict Southern whites for 
denying the Negro the right to vote— 
but offered a successful amendment that 
would extend the right of jury trial in 
all criminal contempt cases arising from 
any Federal law. 

There are nearly 50 Federal statutes, 
mostly regulatory by nature, that are 
enforced by court order. One is the Pure 
Food & Drug Act under which a court 
can order an offender to stop prohibited 
practices under pain of fine or imprison- 
ment; another is the Minimum Wage 


(Continued on Page 4) 
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Three views on ALS 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

Can you give us more of the 
brilliant thinking I find in Anna 
Louise Strong’s article in the 
Aug. 5th GUARDIAN? No one in 
America today is rising to the 
level of her remarkable overview 
of our world crisis and pointing 
the way to sanity and life with 
such balance and clarity. 

Holland Roberts 
* 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Anna Louise Strong, like many 
of her fellows, is disturbed by 
the terrible danger of atomic 
warfare. Where she differs from 
many of them is in the novel 
proposals to which her alarm 
has led her. 

Miss Strong has concluded 
that what stands in the way of 
eliminating this menace to man- 
kind is the persistence on earth 
of nations and nationalism. That 
is one of her “lines of thought,” 
the other being a corollary to it, 
the idea of One World. 

To reach her new concepts 
Miss Strong found it desirable to 
discuss (for half her article) 
the place of socialism in rela- 
tion to her battle against the 
atom bomb. She reasons with 
her usual soundness that social- 
ism in a historical sense is the 
contemporary system of man- 
kind in its social progress. Her 
view is that socialism is not only 
here and here to stay but that 
every thinking person must be 
aware that it no longer belongs 
on man’s current agenda. 

But a more difficult question 
plagues me after I allow myself 
to be carried away by Miss 
Strong’s magnificent imagina- 
tion. I shall assume that social- 
ism is here and that I need no 
longer spend time and effort to 
achieve it and that I am ready 
for ‘“‘“Man’s New Crusade.” 

I proceed with the task of or- 
ganizing a movement in my 
country which like-minded New 
Crusaders will do in theirs, hav- 
ing the objective of persuading 
the people and the governments 
to accept my plan for ONE 
WORLD-NO NATIONS. 

We make phenomenal prog- 
ress with our Idea in—of all 
places—Russia and China, when 
to our disappointment we are 
let down by our own country 
and other non-socialist nations. 
At that point in my pleasant 
dream it dawns on me what was 
wrong all along with the New 
Crusade. 

Atomic energy, including the 
atom bomb, fission and fusion, 
is the gradual discovery of sci- 
entists who may know no na- 
tional borders but who never- 
theless respond to the needs of 
their society. The use to which 
atomic energy is put depends on 
the nature of the society that 
controls it. If it be a social sys- 
tem that by ifs nature is con- 








How Crazy Can 
You Get Dept. 


FREIBURG, Germany, Aug. 
12 (UP)—Freiburg University 
has begun courses in atomic 
radiation protection which 
soon will appear in high 
schools throughout the coun- 
try. 

Forty doctors are taking 
the university course. A 
university spokesman said 
the lessons are “tranquiliz- 
ers” against the fear of atom- 
lc radiation. 

—San Diego Union, 8/13 

One year free sub to sender of 
each item printed under this head- 
ing. Be sure to send original clip 
with every entry. Winner this week: 
Anonymous, San Diego, Calif. 











cerned only with the welfare of 
its members atomic power will 
be beneficent. But if it is a so- 
cial system concerned also with 
power and aggrandizement, 
which in fact cannot exist ex- 
cept it be so concerned, then 
atomic energy will also always 
mean atom bombs. 

I look upon the capitalist sys- 
tem of society as one in which 
the competitive drive for eco- 
nomic, political and cultural ag- 
gression is inherent and whose 
control of atomic energy is 
therefore a persistent menace to 
us all. 

On the other hand, I con- 
sider the socialist system of so- 
ciety, wherever it prevails em- 
bryonically or maturely, as one 
which inherently lacks the need 
for aggression and where atomic 
energy is destined only for so- 
cial and peaceful uses. 

Ergo, I must strive, and today 
harder than ever, that the so- 
cialist system be installed here 
and everywhere, fast and firm, 
and thus insure what Miss 
Strong melodramatically refers 
to as “human life against plane- 
tary death.” 

It’s not “nations” or the 
“devil-worship of the nation” 
which must be abolished any 
more than we must abolish sci- 
entists. What is necessary is to 
deprive those who have the power 
to misuse atomic energy of that 
power. That can be done only 
by establishing everywhere in 
the world the power of the peo- 
ple over their society—that’s so- 
cialism. 

A. Unger 
© 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

It is to be hoped that no one 
will take seriously such state- 
ments by the doubtlesly well- 
intentioned Miss Strong as that 
socialism is no longer man’s 
“chief” crusade, that the fight is 
“already won” except for “de- 
tails,” etc. 

The principle of socialism is 
something very different from a 
mere agglomeration of “the 8- 
hour day. .. . India’s steel mills 

. Scandinavia’s cooperatives, 
and... Nasser’s seizure of Suez.” 
which “modify” capitalism. 

And the crusade for socialism 
has by no means been super- 
seded by the crusade for survival 
as the “chief” crusade of hu- 
manity! The latter is simply the 
immediately most urgent. More- 
over, its efficiency can only be- 
come maximal with the greatest 


possible understanding of the 
science of the crusade for so- 
cialism. W.R. 


Billy Graham’s fallacy 


ORANGEBURG, §&. C. 

Billy Graham recently an- 
nounced in his New York cru- 
sade for more church members, 
that “delinquency is parental,” 
as if that were a new type of 
social “crutch” upon which to 
lean. He offered parents this 
program for properly rearing 
children: “Give them moral 
guidance; teach them to know 
God through Bible reading in 
the home; have family prayers 
and regular church attendance.” 

According to Dr. Austin Por- 
terfield, professor of Sociology, 
Texas Christian University, 
“There is no relation between 
the number of churches and 
church members per 100,000 
population from city to city, and 
indices of fredom from crime— 
not even any relationship except 
a negative one—between indices 
of organized religion and gen- 
eral social well-being.” From a 
report of the Chicago Area Com- 
mittee, on Religious Instruction 
on Time Released from Public 
Schools, the conclusions reached 
were substantially the same; 
namely, “There is no correla- 
tion between church attendance 
or knowledge of the Bible and 
conduct.” 

H. F. Haas 


Big wind coming? 
JACUMBA, CALIF. 

Does this Nixonian collabora- 
tion with “Holy Billy” Graham 
portend the politico - religious 
hurricane which might sweep 
those two into the White House? 

Margaret Johanassen 
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Reynolds News, London 
“I understand one of their dead- 
liest weapons is called a motor 
car!” 


Solar energy vs. suicide 
CANTON, OHIO 

Solar energy goes to waste ev- 
ery day at fantastic rates. Har- 
nessed at desert regions, and 
electricity piped into the na- 
tion’s grids, plus the wind, tide, 
hydro-generators, is the answer, 
with of course a planned popu- 
lation increase. Of course, if the 
human race wants nuclear sui- 
cide, all they need do is follow 
present trends. 

Elmer Fish 


Tour de force 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
When freedom to travel 
Secures us a visa, 
Let’s roam ’round the world 
From Peiping to Pisa; 
Go flying where 
New adventures abound. 
Provided, of course, this 
Old earth is still ‘round. 

V.M.S, 


Atom & Evil 
ERWIN, TENN. 

Dr. Schweitzer is the soul of 
sincerity and love of mankind. 
His antagonists are the soul of 
insincerity and love of the dol- 
lar. The issue is clear. AEC’s 
Strauss is a Wall St. banker (for 
18 years a partner in Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co.), and his new Man 
Friday, Dr. Libby, is a publicist 
posing as a scientist. 

I predict that, in the long run, 
the welfare of the world will 
come out on top of corporate 
greed, 

Ernest Seeman 
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REPORT TO READERS 


Youth Unlimited 


T WAS THE GUARDIAN, you may remember, which broke the ice 

nationally last February (Fun in Moscow, 2/25) with the first 

advance stories about the Sixth World Youth Festival in Moscow 
July 28-Aug. 11. 

So we have experienced some slight anguish these last few 
weeks, with the nation’s press buzzing merrily and the State Dept.’s 
hair on end over the doings of the U. S.’s 160 participants and no 
word from our own correspondents on the scene. 

Finally on Aug. 13 we got an airmailed dispatch from Cedric 
Belfrage, posted in Moscow Aug. 1. An accompanying note said he 
had also dispatched a parcel of pictures by air, but this is still 
somewhere enroute. We don’t know which end holds up the mail, 
and at this point we don’t care much; the buoyant young Americans 
themselves have burst through all existing barriers in such high 
style that we are now in no mood to quibble. 

The decision of close to 50 of them to go on to China—against 
State Dept. threats of the direst sort ‘‘“asinine,’ Labor’s Daily 
called them)—may well result in busting the Department’s stubborn 
passport restriction on such travel, not only for the press but for the 
lot of us who might want to feel free to go if the old pocketbook 
would stand the strain. 
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O ALL HAIL to our globe-girdling youth, and may brass bands 
rather than subpenas greet them when they get back to their 
home towns. All hail, too, by the way, to the plucky parents of so 
many of them, who expressed such calm confidence in the wisdom 
of youthful decisions when the newspapers called for comment. 

Here, in part, is what Belfrage’s Aug. 1 dispatch reported: 

“Moscow today is the widest-open town in history. This is 
where ‘dancing in the streets’ comes true on a previously unimagin- 
able scale. Nobody ever seems to go to bed. Champagne flows down 
‘common’ gullets. Cafe waiters border on prostration. At all times 
a foreign delegate—especially an American or any ‘colored’ visitor— 
may be surrounded as soon as his badge is spotted, mobbed by auto- 
graph hunters, and either driven against a wall for a discussion or 
escorted down the street in the powerful grip of linked arms, with 
a procession behind ‘like the Pied Piper,’ as one Amerjcan girl de- 
scribed it. Here an Arab embraces a Russian girl with one arm 
while clutching his phrase-book with the other; there a dense circle 
forms around solemn blond Germans rendering a student Lied. An 
astonishing number of Russians can now stagger along in some for- 
eign language, with English predominating. Everywhere, as night 
falls in the spacious streets and squares, amateur parliaments by 
the thousand gather around a core of exotic national costumes to 
hash over the problems of the cold war and how to stop it and get 
on with the job and joy of living. 

“The older folk join in, but the word is with youth. In his 
speech at the opening ceremonies, before the flags of every land 
were ballooned into the sky amid a cloud of doves, Voroshilov spoke 
of ‘youth’s key role.’ The timeworn bromides heard wherever the old 
speak to the young seemed something more in this fantastic, un- 
precedented setting. Somebody—for whatever ‘propaganda’ reasons 
— was trying to do more than talk about it. 

“As one wry Muscovite put it, the foreign invasion of this town 
is “the greatest since 1812.’ Starved for contact with the outside 
world, the citizenry is loving every moment of it—and learning plenty 
that it didn’t know. Propaganda, comrade Dulles, does work. two 
ways. Two thousand Muscovites are now wearing a mysterious badge 
distributed by a playful young Englishman. 

“It bears the words: I Like Ike.” 


elaine THIS QUESTION has occurred to you, too, but in case it 
hasn’t, we'll ask it: 

What American city would have turned itself inside out for an 
“invasion” like this, listened in patience to the arguments, the defense 
of social systems, the criticisms of policy and endured the in- 
evitable arrogance of a refrig-freezer, two-car way of life, without 
loosing the vigilantes on them? 

; Let’s be clear, among ourselves, on who's got Curtains and who 
asn't. 


—THE GUARDIAN 





We win 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Three friends on _ vacation 
played cards and agreed that the 
winnings go for favored institu- 
tions. The result: we did not for- 
get the Guardian. 


Enclosed is $10. Aces up 


A must 
WILLOW RIVER, MINN. 

This $5 is from our Progres- 
sive Farmer Labor Club. We are 
a small group but we like to help 
out all good things and we con- 
sider the National Guardian as 
a must. Lena Borchardt 
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BEHIND THE FLARE-UP IN LODZ 





Poland must devel 


On Aug. 12 some 3,000 transport work- 
ers in Lodz, Poland, went on strike and 
Western correspondents luridly recalled 
Poznan of last October when strikes and 
demonstrations ended with a new gov- 
ernment and a “new road to socialism.” 
But this time no troops were called out, 
though steel-helmeted police patrolled 
the streets and twice clashed with strik- 
ers. Tear gas was fired, but no guns. 


The N.Y. TIMES’ John MacCormac 
wrote that one such fight occurred “after 
a majority of strikers had decided to re- 
turn to work and the minority tried to 
prevent their taking streetcars out of the 
barns.” The strikers demanded a 30% in-= 
crease in their base pay. The government 
admitted their demands were justified 
but said that for the present it was im- 
possible to allot the streetcar workers 
50,000,000 zlotys out of the 15% increase 
in the vodka tar. 


The strike did not spread, even among 
other workers in Lodz. This was no repe= 
tition of Poznan, but it did point up the 
perils in the Polish economy. The 
GUARDIAN’s Ursula Wassermann, now 
away from her post in Warsaw, early last 
month wrote the following article whicl 
sets the background jor the Lodz strike. 


By Ursula Wassermann 
Special to the Guardian 
WARSAW 
ETURNING TO POLAND after a ten- 
months’ absence, my first impres- 
sion was based on the fact that essen- 
tial commodities had not gone up in 
price, in sharp contrast to all countries 
I had since visited, especially France, Ar- 
gentina and Brazil where inflation was 
rampant. This does not imply, however, 
that there has been any vast improve- 
ment in Poland’s economy—far from it, 
and I have met nobody here, including 
high government and party officials, who 
holds such a view. 


The standard of living in Poland re- 
mains pitifully low for the vast majority 
of people, as compared to that of the 
highly developed West European coun- 
tries, including Western Germany or 
their Czech neighbors. 


If food prices have remained stable, 
and there has been no change in the 
low cost of social services such as edu- 
cation and public health, if transporta- 
tion and rents have not risen—although 
utilities have—there may be justifica- 
tion in Dr. Oscar Lange’s view that real 
income has, in effect, risen by about 
20%. Oscar Lange, vice-chairman of the 
Council of State and chief economic ad- 
viser to the Gomulka Government, has 
been charged with the basic planning 
policies of the post-October regime. 


HIDDEN INFLATION: Dr. Lange, an 
outstanding economist, who once taught 
at the University of Chicago and served 
as Poland's first post-war Ambassador 
to the United States, has also served as 
a consultant on India’s Five Year Plan. 
With this background, although a staunch 
Marxist, he sees Poland’s economic prob- 
lems, internal and external, in their wid- 
est perspective. 


Dr. Lange bases his calculation of a 
rise in real income on pay-raises in many 
industries—though not all. Lowest in- 
come groups have almost universally 
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U.S. FARM SURPLUSES HELP RELIEVE BURDEN ON THE POLISH PEASANT 





An American ship unloads 9,169 tons of grain at Gdynia, Poland 


seen an over-all 20% increase in income. 
In some industries like mining, raises 
have been effected up to 40% of pre- 
October pay. If it is granted that basic 
commodities have not gone up in price, 
then the rise in nominal wages becomes 
a rise in real income. 


However, there is a kind of hidden or 
secondary inflation caused by the rising 
cost of clothing, shoes and consumer 
articles such as furniture, in more ample 
supply than a year ago but at much 
higher cost. 


PRIVATE SHOPS: One reason for high- 
er prices in this sphere is the reappear- 
ance of private shops which since Octo- 
ber have sprung up like mushrooms, 
Prices in state shops have remained 
fairly stable, but goods are often scarce 
due to low productivity or faulty distrib- 
ution, or, increasingly, because many pri- 
vate shops buy up state shop supplies 
and re-sell them at a higher price. End- 
less queues in state shops make the pub- 
lic willing to pay more for the same 
goods in a private shop. In the private 
shops, despite official ceilings, only the 
sky is the limit, for a private shop-owner 
will charge whatever the market will 
bear, and the public, for years starved 
of consumer goods, will often pay any 
price. Ceilings, according to Dr. Lange, 
are almost impossible to enforce with- 
out assigning a policeman to every shop. 


The government is not altogether ad- 
verse to high prices for certain cate- 
gories of goods—especially luxury goods 
—since it is anxious to drain off the sur- 
plus purchasing power of that section 
of the population with money to spare. 
This section—which includes some ac- 
tors, writers, artists, scientists, high of- 
ficials and senior technicians—is induced 


to spend its surplus on either luxury 
goods or durable consumer goods or to 
put it into a variety of saving schemes. 
One popular lottery-like scheme calls 
for the deposit of 6,000 zlotys in a postal 
savings account within a period of six 
months; since the average wage is still 
below 1,500 zlotys a month, it is evident 
that only those with real surplus pur- 
chasing power can participate. 


GRAIN AND POLITICS: Most foreign 
credit—and Poland still has far too lit- 
tle—is used to import badly needed capi- 
tal goods for the development of Po- 
land’s weakened economy. One excep- 
tion is the import of grain, which has 
a political as well as an economic sig- 
nificance. The original Soviet grain 
credit last winter covered the country’s 
normal grain import, while the current 
U.S. grain credit will be almost entirely 
used in order to build up a stock-pile to 
facilitate the abolition of compulsory 
grain deliveries which have for so long 
been the main source of discontent. 


“We must not be blind to the fact,” 
said Dr. Lange in a lecture last Febru- 
ary, “that a large part of the peasants 
would like to have socialism in the cit- 
fes and a private, small commodity econ- 
omy in the country-side. This is how 
they imagine their alliance with the 
working class and when we come right 
down to it that is how this alliance really 
appears at this moment. The task of our 
policy is to transform the worker-peasant 
alliance into an active one ... this will 
most likely be the most difficult part of 
the Polish road to socialism.” 


POLAND’S ROAD: Apart from this ma- 
jor exception, Polish purchases abroad 
concentrate on the re-equipment and re- 
form of Polish industry and large-scale 





Whatdidhesay? 
EISENHOWER—Well, it’s hard for 
a mere man to believe that woman 
doesn’t have ecual rights. But actu- 
ally, this is the first time that this 
has come to my specific attention now 
since, oh, I think a year or s0.... 

I do know that in certain states that 
there are, and probably in all, that 
there are some things where women 
do not yet have what they believe to 
be at least their full rights and I am 
in favor of it. I just probably haven't 
been active enough in doing some- 
thing about it. 

—Presidential press conference, 8/1 











agriculture. Dr. Lange in the same lec- 
ture stated: 


“There is a growing conviction that we 
(not only in Poland but also in the other 
People’s Democracies) have mechanically 
copied the Soviet model. . . . Each of 
the People’s Democracies created for it- 
self a sort of minature Soviet model of 
economic structure. The most glaring 
example of this is Hungary which devel- 
oped a steel industry even though it has 
no coal, no iron ore or any other condi- 
tion for the development of this indus- 
try. . .. This same [Soviet] structure 
cannot be transposed to countries with 
less abundant natural wealth... 


“In such conditions the problem arises 
of greater specialization . .. based on 
the possibilities of our raw materials. 
This means [in Poland] first of all, a 
strong development of the chemical in- 
dustry for which we have unusual con- 
ditions as far as raw materials go: coal, 
sulphur, zine, etc. . . . Consequently, it 
would seem that our economic develop- 
ment should in future be concerned less 
with the development of the machine- 
building industry and primarily with the 
development of the chemical industry. 
It was after all on the basis of these 
same raw materials, and especially coal, 
that the German chemical industry, dom- 
inant to this day, arose in the Ruhr.” 


THE FUTURE? Gomulka has promised 
nothing but work and sweat, but new 
prospects are opening up for Poland: 
Instead of exporting precious raw mate- 
rials, such as coal, Poland will develop 
her own industries, not a slavish copy 
of foreign models, but such industries 
as will make her own economy more se- 
cure and increase her foreign trade. 


Within her present industrial struc- 
ture, one factor has acted as a great 
stimulant: the Workers’ Councils which 
sprang up all over the country during 
the dramatic last months of 1956. Po- 
land’s Workers’ Councils came into be- 
ing as a rank-and-file movement which 
has had a lion’s share in opposing bu- 
reaucracy and seeking changes in factory 
administration. 


Wherever a free hand has been given 
to this experiment, productivity has 
risen, with surplus profits distributed on 
a profit-sharing basis. Admittedly, this 
so far affects only a small section of the 
industrial working class. The activities 
of the Workers’ Councils in day-to-day 
routine have led to the solution of many 
hitherto insoluble conflicts. For con- 
tradictions between the administrators 
and the workers—the leadership and the 
masses—exist not only in Mao Tse- 
tung’s China. Whatever Poland’s econom- 
ic prospects—and for the immediate fu- 
ture they are still sombre—there is a 
new sense of purpose in many areas of 
production. 





“JUDICIAL ASSISTANCE” 





New ruling in Poweil sedition case 


 poaege-e JUDGE Louis E. Goodman in 
San Francisco early this month grant- 
ed “judicial assistance,” a rarely em- 
ployed legal device, to help John and 
Sylvia Powell and Julian Schuman 
gather evidence in China for their de- 
fense. The Powells and Schuman, asso- 
ciated with the China Monthly Review 
in Shanghai, are preparing to stand trial 
next Dec. 2 on charges of conspiring to 
commit sedition by publishing in the 
Review articles on the Korean war which, 


the prosecution considers, was damaging 
to U.S. conduct of the war. 

The defense has sought to prove by 
witnesses in China and elsewhere that 
the articles were based on fact or on 
sufficently reliable information to war- 
rant reporting. The case might prove a 
trial of U.S. policies in Korea, including 
the alleged use of germ warfare. The de- 
fendants originally planned to send their 
attorneys to China to gather depositions 
from scores of witnesses ready to testify. 


The State Dept. has refused to grant the 
attorneys passports, however, and the 
Chinese government has refused to ad- 
mit them without passports. The “judi- 
cial assistance” granted by Judge Good- 
man is in effect a request from the U.S. 
court to Chinese courts to call in the 
witnesses listed by the defense, take 
their sworn testimony and send it back 
to San Francisco in time for the trial. 
Defense attorneys are convinced that 
the procedure is not as effective as the 
first-hand gathering of depositions, but 
see no other way to get the material. 
Prosecutor Robert Schnake at first op- 
posed the request but later agreed to it. 


The defense committeee last week re- 


ported that in one year of court battling, 
legal and related expenses have taken 
$30,000 so far and that another $50,000 
may be required for complicated legal, 
historical and military research before 
the trial opens. Funds may be sent to 
Charles Mattox, treas., Powell-Schuman 
Defense Fund, P.O. Box 1808, San Fran- 
cisco 1, Calif. 
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“WE WALK WITH THE PEOPLE” 





Jagan victory in Guiana irks Britain 


By Kumar Goshal 


RITAIN’S FOUR-YEAR effort to 
weaken—if not destroy—the most 
representative political party in British 
Guiana failed on Aug. 12 as Dr. Cheddi 
Jagan’s People’s Progressive Party scor- 
ed a sweeping victory in the Legislative 
Council elections. 


In April, 1953, the People’s Progressive 
Party, campaigning on a platform of 
social and economic reform and political 
freedom, won 18 of the 24 Council seats 
then in contest. Following British parlia- 
mentary methods, the Governor-General 
of British Guiana called upon Dr. Jagan, 
as the leader of the majority party, to 
form the administration. 


But Prime Minister Jagan’s attempts 
partially to apply his party’s platform 
alarmed both London and Washington, 





De Groene, 


Amsterdam 


which considered British Guiana eco- 
nomically and strategically vital. As in 
Cyprus and later in Suez, Britain sent air- 
borne troops to Georgetown as the British 
cruiser Superb steamed into the harbor 
to “maintain law and order.” The Gov- 
ernor-General accused the PPP of try- 
ing to set up a “Communist state,” sus- 
pended constitutional government, dis- 
solved the Council and proclaimed rule 
by decree in October, 1953. 


BRITISH PRESSURE: Since then Brit- 
ain has tried to crack the political unity 
of the people by placing restrictions on 
Dr. Jagan and his American-born wife, 
Janet, promoting rival “loyal” and in- 
nocuous political parties, and pouring in 
over $16,000,000 in colonial aid. Some of 
the money was used to modernize rail- 
ways, bridges and roads, much went to 
support big private firms. The British 
Trades Union Congress sent funds to 
bolster company unions in an effort to 
weaken the PPP’s hold on the local trade 
unions. 


Under these pressures the PPP split 
in 1955 with Linden Forbes Burnham 
heading a dissident group also calling it- 
self the People’s Progressive Party. By 
this year two other parties were in the 
field: the United Democratic Party, and 
the National Labor Front favored by 
businessmen despite its name. Both 
pledged loyalty to the throne. 


DRASTIC CHANGES: When governing 
by decree became incompatible with 
Britain’s pretense of developing democ- 
racy in the colonies, the British govern- 
ment drastically modified the Guiana 
constitution before this year’s elections. 
Elective seats in the Council were re- 
duced from 24 to 14, the Governor-Gen- 
eral was empowered to nominate 11 oth- 
ers, and three seats were guaranteed to 
British officials. Pro-Jagan constituen- 
cies were merged to reduce the number 
of representatives. The Governor-Gen- 
eral was given broad veto powers and the 
right to suspend any member of the 
Council, or the constitution itself, at his 
discretion. 

Dr. Jagan and his followers failed in an 
attempt to form an electoral alliance. 
“We walk alone,’ Burnham said. “We 
walk with God,’ said the United Demo- 


cratic Party. “We walk with the people,” 
Dr. Jagan declared. 

At GUARDIAN press time, Dr. Jagan 
and his wife had both been elected, and 
his party had secured nine seats out 
of 14 and expected to win another. 


RUMBLINGS IN LONDON: With few 
exceptions, comments in the British press 
on Dr. Jagan’s victory were uniformly 
hostile and reminiscent of the crusade 
for bearing the “white man’s burden.” 
Most of them played up the “communist” 
bogey. 


The London Times advised the PPP 
“to limit itself to trying to pursue pres- 
ent economic policies more efficently,” 
and warned that “to go any further 
would almost certainly provoke a crisis.” 
“The British Government,” it added, 
“could not abdicate its powers... if 
there was any danger of leaving a com-< 
munist government entrenched there.” 

To the Daily Telegraph, “for a com- 
munist-controlled independent Guiana 
there could be no place either in the 
Commonwealth or in the West Indies 
Federation.” The Daily Express coun- 
seled the governor to “see to it that Dr. 
Jagan is not allowed to make trouble. 
... If Jagan fails to grasp this, his sec- 
ond term of office should be cut even 
shorter than his first.” 


ADVICE HEEDED: Even the liberal Man- 
chester Guardian, instead of asking if 
the British government had learned any 
lessons from the remarkable popular 


vote of confidence in Dr. Jagan, asked: 
“Will Dr. Jagan, chastened by experi- 
ence, agree to keep within constitutional 
bounds if given another chance?” Rey- 
nolds News, however, remarked that in 
the coming weeks British Guiana will be 
watched by the newly awakened millions 
in Africa, Asia, the West Indies and 
Latin America. Declaring that it is non- 
sense to believe that the vote for Dr. 
Jagan was a vote for communsm, Rey- 
nolds News said: “It was essentially a 
vote against the poverty, hunger and 
disease that still exist despite recent 
reforms.” 


Reporting on the prevalence of pov- 
erty, hunger and disease, N.Y. Times cor- 
respondent Tad Szule also wrote from 
Georgetown that unemployment was 
acute despite the existence of the Canad- 
Jan Demarest Bauxite Co. and the U.S.< 
owned Reynolds Metals Co.; the much< 
touted recent British aid was “aimed at 
immediate achievements of political val- 
ue rather than at long-range economic 
gains;” agriculture was still “limited al- 
most exclusively to the huge London- 
owned estates” and “Britain was criti- 
cized for failing to open up idle Crown 
lands for small-scale agriculture.” 


The Governor-General of British Gui- 
ana seemed to be taking the advice of 
the Tory British press. Although parlia- 
mentary procedure entitled Dr. Jagan to 
select the Cabinet, the governor was re- 
ported by the Times to have invited the 
PPP leader “to participate in a new gov- 





DR. CHEDDI JAGAN 
A return engagement 


ernment but denied him the power to 
form a Cabinet.’”’ According to the Times, 
the governor was also “taking into ace 
count possible protests from Britain and 
the U.S., which consider Guiana a sen- 
sitive strategic area because of its proxe 
imity to the Panama Canal and Caribe 
bean bases.” 





Civil rights 
(Continued from Page 1) 

Law; still another covers anti-trust vio- 
lations. Under the civil rights bill as 
now passed by the Senate, law enforce- 
ment in all these areas would become 
practically unworkable. General Motors 
could now demand a jury trial on a re- 
cent court order that it separate itself 
from the Du Pont empire, and any proc- 
essor ordered to refrain from putting 
injurious substances into food products 
or from sponsoring fraudulent advertis- 
ing could demand a trial by jury. Even 
in voting cases, a Southern violator of 
a court order would be induced to com- 
pound his violation to the point of crim- 
inal, as against civil, contempt in order 
to achieve a jury trial and acquittal. 


PUTRID SHOWING: The civil rights 
fight this year was lost in the Senate 
on the jury trial amendment. The amend- 
ment itself, although proposed by the 
South, was offered by the North and it 
was five Northern liberal Democrats’ 
votes that carried the day: John Ken- 
nedy ‘Mass.), Henry M. Jackson (Wash.), 
Frank Lausche ‘Ohio), Warren G. Mag- 
nuson (Wash.), and John Pastore (R.I.). 
These men, if they had stood fast, could 
have prevented the bill from being emas- 
culated to its present impotence. 


The few Democrats in the Senate who 
tried to preserve the bill’s strength 
sought in vain for help from liberal Dem- 
ocrats outside the government. Harry 
Truman, Adlai Stevenson and Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt remained aloof 
from the fight. After the crucial Senate 
vote, it became known that former Secy. 
of State Dean Acheson and Benjamin 
V. Cohen, a shining star in the New Deal, 
had drafted the jury trial amendment. 


Even Labor’s Daily, an independent 
publication sponsored by the Intl. Typo- 
graphical Union, took exception to the 
“putrid Democratic showing’ in the 
civil rights fight. 


THE HOUSE FOLDS: While the debate 
progressed in the Senate, House Demo- 
cratic civil rights leaders declared that 
they would never accept the Senate 
changes. But when the Senate version 


reached the House, the Democrats were 
all for accepting it with an amendment 
confining jury trial in contempt cases 
to voting rights. For a day or two, Re- 





Tapley in Amsterdam News, New York 
Toothless and useless 


publicans were for rejecting the Senate 
bill out of hand, but their position was 
rather untenable since President Eisen- 
hower himself had cut the ground from 
under the staunchest supporters of the 
bill, and Atty. Gen. Brownell, who pre- 
sumably had drafted it, was conveniently 
out of the country during all the Senate 
debate. 


The AFL-CIO, under attack itself by 
the Congress, seemed too preoccupied to 
put up much of a fight for civil rights. 
Its executive committee, meeting in Chi- 
cago, declared on Aug. 13 that “we urge 
the Congress to adopt this year the bill 
as passed by the Senate. We will not join 
with those who would delay or defeat 
the present weakened measure in an ef- 
fort to obtain political advantage.” 


STILL A FOOTBALL: As the bill now 
stands, it would set up a bipartisan com- 
mission with subpena power to study civil 
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rights questions for two years. The Sen 
ate not only restricted the proposed pow- 
ers of such a commission, but Rep. Frane 
cis E. Walter (D-Pa.), while the mease 
ure was still before a House committee, 
put into it a clause subjecting news re- 
porters to a $1,000 fine and a year in 
jail if they publish without commission 
consent any testimony taken in private by 
the commission, This on its face seems 
a clear violation of the First Amendment 
guarantee of freedom of the press, but it 
was passed by both houses of Congress. 


By last weekend it seemed that all ef- 
forts to get a stronger bill had collapsed. 
There was one small possibility that 
Rep. Howard W. Smith (D-Va.), chair- 
man of the House Rules Committee, 
might use parliamentary tactics to stall 
final action indefinitely, but there seem- 
ed to be no steam left on either side. 

The Baltimore Afro-American for Aug. 
17 summed it up this way: “. .. with the 
phony jury trial amendment extracted 
. «+, @S we hope it will be, this bill though 
limited solely to voting rights, represents 
a belated advance—in fact the first such 
step taken by the Congress in 85 long, 
weary and agonizing years. Certainly it 
is too important a step to be thwarted 
by political stalemate.” 

There was still a possibility that be- 
leaguered Democrats might maneuver to 
send to Eisenhower a bill he would be 
obliged to veto. Civil rights, although 
more advanced than since 1875, last week 
still seemed more a matter of political 
expediency than of moral principle. 
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MOVING THE RAIN SOUTH IN CALIFORNIA 





Vast valley project moves 
on against private bids 


By Reuben W. Borough 
Special to the Guardian 

LOS ANGELES 

ITH A DECISION pending as to who 

is to generate the needed power, the 

U.S. Reclamation Bureau’s Central Val- 

ley Project is ready for another history- 

making stride in its program of “moving 

the rain south” in California. A giant 

system for the long-range transportation 

of 704,000 acre-feet of water has been 

approved and its initial links are under 
construction. 


In the high reaches of the Trinity 
River, cradled in majestic wilderness, 
work is under way on the $225,000,000 
multiple-purpose Trinity Dam. It is the 
first major move toward the capture 
and taming of the heavy winter-spring 
run-off of Northern California’s Coast 
Range rivers, which claim nearly half 
the water yield of the state. The huge 
surpluses of the Trinity—an annual 13,- 
000,000 acre-feet—will be halted on their 
way to the Pacific and 7% diverted from 
the “counties of origin” for delivery to 
the semi-arid lands on the west side of 
California’s 500-mile-long and 100-mile- 
wide Central Valley. 


THROUGH MOUNTAINS: The beginning 
stage of the water’s journey is, indeed, 
spectacular. One million acre-feet will 
be massed in the reservoir behind the 
465-foot-high earth-fill Trinity Dam and 
released as needed for a 1,600-foot drop 
and transfer through tunnels piercing 
two mountain barriers, the final outlet 
emptying into the upper Sacramento 
River by way of the Keswick Reservoir. 
Safely on “‘the other side of the hump,” 
the salvaged south-bound canyon torrents 
will perform three important irrigation 
tasks, a tribute to the Reclamation Bu- 
reau’s social planning. Real estate specu- 
lators and land barons are excluded— 
the policy of FDR’s Interior Dept. still 
holds: the water will go to small-farm 
owners and operators, with use limited 
to 320 acres per family holding. The end 
product: citizens at home on the land. 


Almost at the start of their free, grav- 
ity-pull ride down the Sacramento River 
these flood waters will be handed their 
first job. Not far from the Keswick Dam 
they will be drawn off in part to canals 
servicing 205,000 acres of family-size 
farms in Tehama, Glenn and Butte 
Counties. The irrigated land will pro- 
duce fruits and nuts and grow forage 
crops for feeding dairy and beef cattle 
to meet California’s shortage in milk 
and meat output. The remaining part 
of these Trinity waters will roll down the 
Sacramento River bed to the Delta area 
east of San Francisco Bay, where it will 
intermingle with the waters of the San 
Joaquin River flowing up from the south- 
ern end of the Central Valley. 


PUMPS TAKE OVER: At this point the 
free ride will end and the second job 
begin. The Tracy pumping plant will lift 
the imported surplus 200 feet and pour 
it into the Delta-Mendota Canal par- 
alleling the San Joaquin River for a 120- 
mile trip south on the west side of the 
Central Valley. Along the way it will ir- 
rigate farms formerly served by San 
Joaquin River waters which have been 
diverted to the valley’s east side. 


Now for the journey’s climax—tTrinity’s 
third and final task in exile. In the 
Pacheco Pass, at Los Banos northwest 
of Fresno, the far-traveled waters will 
be boosted by a _  200,000-horse-power 
pumping plant into the 1,000,000 acre- 
foot San Luis Reservoir, a $230,000,000 
project authorized in legislation which 
President Eisenhower is expected to sign. 
This reservoir will irrigate a half-million 
acres of small farms along a southward- 
running, 104-mile canal. In addition, it 
will serve a number of small towns in 
the parched and treeless terrain north 
of the Tehachapi Mountains which are 
still truck-hauling their drinking water. 


Cost of the San Luis Reservoir project 
will be repaid in 50 years out of water 
purchases at $7.50 an acre-foot. 


POWER FIGHT: California’s public 
ownership forces are emphatic that the 
Central Valley’s big flood-diversion proj- 
ect, no matter how inspiring in concept 
or magnificent in facilities, cannot suc- 
ceed without cheap power that can be 
translated into low-cost pumping at both 
the Tracy pumping plant and at the new 
San Luis Reservoir. 


Who is to build and operate the 288,- 
000-kilowatt hydro-electric plant at 
Trinity Dam? It is around this question 
that the hottest battle in California poli- 
tics is developing. 


The huge Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
wants to acquire the Trinity Dam power 
plant, but Central Valley dirt farmers 
and their state-wide allies insist that 
only the Reclamation Bureau can do 
the job as a part of the over-all Central 
Valley Project. 


PG&E’s bid would leave to the federal 
government the construction of the dams, 
tunnels, reservoirs, and canals at a cost 
of $225,000,000 and would authorize 
PG&E to build the power facilities at a 
cost of $56,700,000. PG&E would “pur- 
chase the falling water” from the gov- 
ernment at a price which its spokesmen 
claim would net the government $165,- 
000,000 more than it would receive dur- 
ing the 50-year amortization period if it 
sold the power itself. The company would 
pay $145,000,000 in federal, state, and 
local taxes during the 50-year period, 
they say. 


THE ANSWERS: The _  counter-argu- 
ments of public power forces are many 
and of far-reaching import and are get- 
ting increasingly wide circulation despite 
the enmity of the metropolitan press. It 
is pointed out that PG&E cannot fur- 
nish the cheap power required for irri- 
gation pumping. With federal construc 
tion and operation of Trinity Dam, CVP’s 
present rate of 4.6 mills per kilowatt 
hour would be charged for pumping as 
against a 20% higher rate by PG&E. 
Irrigation would be further aided by a 
subsidy of $66,000,00 a year from CVP’s 
power revenue; no such subsidy, of 
course, would be available from PG&E. 
Under federal operation, delivery of 
water would be assured in the Sacramento 
Valley at $2.75 an acre-foot, in the San 
Joaquin Valley at $3.50 an acre-foot, 
and in the service area of San Luis Reser-= 
voir at $7.50. PG&E’s higher power 
charges would make irrigation in these 
areas infeasible for crop production. 


As to the cost to power and light us- 
ers, in the next 50 years PG&E’s higher 
rates would take from consumers $86,- 
000,000 more than they would pay if the 
federal government built the power facili- 
ties. And, at the end, the people would 
still not own the power plant. 


THE PEOPLE CAN WIN: In view of the 
spread and increasing militancy of pub- 
lic ownership sentiment in California 
and throughout the West Coast the frus- 
tration of PG&E's designs on Trinity’s 
power plant seems likely. The attitude 
of Central Valley’s dirt-farmer irrigators 
and their city allies is expressed by Con- 
gressman Clair Engle (D-Calif.), chair- 
man of the House Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs, to which the 
sell-out scheme has been referred: “In- 
terior will build Trinity, lock, stock, and 
power houses, or it will not be built at 
all.” Even California’s two Republican 
Senators, Knowland and Kuchel, have 
opposed the PG&E program. 


No matter who wins, the struggle for 
California’s and the nation’s hydro-elec- 
tric energy and natural resources will 
go on. In essence, it is a conflict between 
two economies, one of exploitation and 
the other of service, which cannot mesh, 





A LANDSLIDE AT A POWER STATION TURNED INTO A WINDFALL .. . 
for the Niagara Mohawk Co. when a new law gave them a@ large share of the power 
from a public project, 


MOSES ENGINEERS N.Y. GIVE-AWAY 





Congress ducks state law, 
orders Niagara power grab 


HE POWER BARONS of upper New 

York State have been trying for seven 
years to tap Niagara, one of the nation’s 
mightiest hydro-electric sources. They 
have had to contend with the N.Y. pub- 
lic Authorities Law which forbids 
power grabs: “... in the development of 
hydro-electric power .. the project 
shall be considered primarily as for the 
benefit of the people of the state as a 
whole ... sale to and use by industry 
shall be a secondary purpose.” 


The engineers of the power grab 
couldn’t climb over or slip under the 
plain-talking law. They have therefore 
ignored it. Last week at least 50% of 
Niagara was earmarked for private in- 
dustry and the great power soon to be 
harnessed on New York’s frontier seemed 
unlikely to lower the electric bills of 
New Yorkers. 


For years the fight over Niagara raged 
in Congress which, under terms of the 
1950 treaty with Canada, has the final 
say on all Niagara projects. In 1953 the 
private power lobby pushed through the 
House a bill which would have turned 
Niagara over to five private power com- 
panies. The bill died in the Senate that 
year. In 1954 and 1956 the Senate passed 
bills for public development of Niagara, 
and both died in the House. 

THE DEWEY TOUCH: Meanwhile the 
public power forces had back-tracked to 
a point where the then Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey said that the then Rep. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Jr. was “attempting to crawl 
in bed with me.” Dewey had long cham- 
pioned state control of Niagara which 





was generally taken to mean state au- 
thority to give Niagara away. Dewey ap- 
pointed Robert Moses as chairman of the 
State Power Authority who laid out the 
strategy which last week ended in vic- 
tory. 


In June, 1956, a rockslide destroyed the 
Schoellkopf Power Station of the Nia- 
gara Mohawk Power Co., the utility giant 


of the frontier. Suffering $10,000,000 in 
damages, the company dropped opposi- 
tion to public development of Niagara 
power and instead demanded guaran- 
teed priorities on the power to come out 
of such development. 


Moses devised a formula whereby pri- 
vate companies, principally Niagara Mo- 
hawk, would get a little more than half 
the power. The municipally or coopera- 
tively owned utilities, designated by the 
law as preferred customers, would divide 
up what was left. There would be no 
TVA-type utility that could serve New 
Yorkers in their homes and bring pres- 
sure on the private utilities to lower 
their rates. Last spring Moses accom- 
plished the St. Lawrence give-away 
whereby the State would build $800,- 
000,000 worth of power houses and Rey- 
nolds Metals, the Aluminum Corp. of 
America, General Motors and Niagara 
Mohawk would have priorities on most 
of the power at bargain rates. 


WATER OVER THE DAM: On Aug. 1 
the House by a vote of 313-75, passed 
a bill which had the Moses touch. It au- 
thorized the N.Y. State Power Authority 
to build a $600,000,000 power project at 
Niagara turning out 1,800,000 kilowatts. 
Half of the available power was ear- 
marked for private industry, with a min- 
imum guarantee of 445,000 kilowatts for 
Niagara Mohawk. The other half, 900,- 
000 kilowatts, would be available for 
municipalities and cooperatives but 20% 
of the public’s share was to be made 
available to Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


On Aug. 12 the identical bill passed 
the Senate by a voice vote and awaited 
the President’s signature. The Niagara 
project is to be built out of State Power 
Authority bonds. Moses had foreseen 
that, too. In 1954, through a group of 
investment houses headed by Dillon, 
Read & Co., he offered for sale $335,000,- 
000 worth of bonds, advertising the Ni- 
agara deal in almost precisely the same 
terms used in the legislation passed last 
week, 

The Authority expects to break ground 
on the project this fall and complete it 
within three years. Niagara will produce 
more power than all of TVA but for 
most New Yorkers it may be only so 
much water over, the dam. 
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FBI bill 


(Continued from Page 1) 
A similar measure has been introduced 
in the House by Rep. Kenneth B. Keat- 
ing (R-N.Y.). 


CITE ABEL CASE: Shortly after the 
Jencks decision, which directs the gov- 
ernment to make available to the defense 
in criminal prosecutions relevant re- 
ports to the FBI made by persons it calls 
as witnesses, Atty. Gen. Herbert Brown- 
ell charged that it had “resulted in a 
real crisis in law enforcement.” 


The sensationalized arrest of Rudolf 
Ivanovich Abel as a master-spy seemed 
made to order for the backers of the 
O’Mahoney-Keating bills. Although Asst. 
Atty. Gen. William F. Tompkins, head 
of the Justice Dept.'s Internal Security 
division in charge of the Abel case, spe- 
cifically denied it, they charged that un- 
der the Jencks ruling the government 
might have to drop the case rather than 
divulge FBI reports of the witnesses it 
planned to call. 


Said Rep. Keating: “I hope the Abel 
case will dramatically point up the im- 
portance of passing this bill at once.” 
House Republican Leader Joseph W. 
Martin warned: “If we go home without 
passing the Keating bill or a similar bill, 
we will have crippled the government in 
its prosecution of Abel ... and will be 
responsible for the non-prosecution of 
many other similar cases.” 


RELUCTANT PIGEONS: Tompkins on 
Aug. 9 had said that, Jencks decision or 
no, “we will prosecute the case to the 
best of our ability.” Next day he said: 
“Whatever happens we are going right 
ahead with this case.” On Aug. 13 the 
N.Y. Times reported: “Sources close to 
the U.S. Attorney's office in Brooklyn 
reiterated yesterday their belief that the 
recent decision of the U.S. Supreme Court 
in the Jencks case would be no impedi- 
ment to the [Abel] trial.” But the Abel 
case was still held up as the horrible ex- 
ample. 

By Aug. 13 Hoover entered the picture 





Herblock in Washington Post 
“Hurry, Hurry, Hurry!” 


with a letter to Rep. Martin in which 
he wrote: “Already we have had the re- 
volting experience of witnessing persons 
charged with violations of Federal law 
turned loose when the government was 
faced with the dilemma of either dis- 
closing contents of its investigative re- 
ports or abandoning a prosecution. Since 
the Jencks decision . . . we have faced 
one obstacle after another.” He com- 
plained that would-be informers were be- 
coming reluctant to inform. 


CHASTE FILES: Next day Nixon him- 
self lent a hand. He warned that Con- 
gress should not adjourn without a bill 
to restore the absolute chastity of Hoov- 
er’s files. “There isn’t anything com- 
munists would like more than to get con- 
fidential information of the FBI. ... 
We're going to run the risk that people 
who are known to be criminals or sub- 
versives will have to be let off because 
the FBI won't be able to afford to turn 
over the information.” Two Congress- 
men reported that he told them that the 
communists ‘“‘might even sacrifice a sub- 
versive or an espionage agent in order 


to force the FBI to turn over informa- 
tion.” 

In the House, Rep. Emanuel Celler (D- 
N.Y.), chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, was still refusing to be stampeded 
by such arguments and said he was in 
no hurry to push the Keating bill. He 
said that under his interpretation of the 
Jencks decision “the government doesn’t 
have to drop any cases, it doesn’t have 
to make wholesale revelation of FBI re- 
ports. ... The defendant has a right to 
get the record of what is confronting 
him.” 


In the upper chamber Sen. Clark was 
also for cooling off hot heads. He said 
on Aug. 13: “I am extremely skeptical 
that we need any legislation at all al- 
though I am keeping an open mind on 
that point. I do feel strongly that it is the 
duty of the Senate not to act on impor- 
tant legislation with reckless haste. This 
bill was rushed through committee with- 
out public hearings. Representatives of or- 
ganizations interested in civil liberties 
were not permitted to testify. We are 
told that an enormous emergency exists 
and there is no time to lose, but I doubt 
this very much.” 


WHAT THE COURT SAID: Actually, 
those crying “Havoc” against the Jencks 
decision seem not to have taken the trou- 
ble to read it (see box this page). The 
Court held that a defendant in a crim- 
inal prosecution has the right to exam- 
ine the government's evidence against 
him. Only relevant documents are to be 
disclosed to him, and none from any 
source but persons offered as witnesses 
by the government. If the government is 
not willing, for any reason, to produce 
such material, it can drop the case. Such 
a decision, the Court held, should be the 
government's and not shifted to a trial 
judge. 


The bills now under consideration 
would permit a trial judge to determine 
if material demanded was pertinent to 
the defense’s case as against the Court's 
ruling that the defense was entitled to a 
first look. They would also withhold such 
material until after a government wit- 
ness testified. If the government then 





ions SUPREME COURT ruling in 
the Jencks case, which Congres- 
sional hot-heads are now trying to 
cancel out, put specific limits on FBI 
material that could be demanded by 
the defense in a criminal prosecution. 
It reaffirmed an earlier Appeals Court 
ruling which said: 


“The demand was for production of 
specific documents and did not pro- 
pose any broad or blind fishing expe- 
dition among documents possessed by 
the government on the chance that 
something impeaching might turn up. 
Nor was this a demand for statements 
saken from persons or informants not 
offered as witnesses.” 











refused to disclose the material, the 
judge could strike the testimony or de- 
clare a mistrial. The measures would also 
provide the FBI with an opportunity to 
so alter its practices as to escape com- 
pliance with the disclosure ruling alto- 
gether. 


ANTI-COURT BILLS: Meanwhile other 
attacks against recent Supreme Court 
rulings were going ahead. On Aug. 8 
the Senate Internal Security subcom- 
mittee, headed by Mississippi’s James O. 
Eastland, approved a bill introduced by 
Sen. William E. Jenner (R-Ind.) to bar 
the Court from reviewing any cases in 
the field of “subversion.” Specifically, 
the Court would be denied appellate jur- 
isdiction over all actions by Congressional 
investigating committees in internal se- 
curity matters; over any Congressional 
contempt citation arising from such 
probes; over convictions in state courts 
on sedition charges; or over any actions 
against teachers or lawyers suspected of 
subversion. 


On Aug. 15 the House Civil Service 
Committee voted to bring all government 
employes—in “sensitive” and “non-sen- 
sitive” jobs alike—under the govern- 
ment’s loyalty-security program. The 
Supreme Court in a ruling last year held 
that the program applies only to persons 
in sensitive jobs. 





Morros story 


(Continued from Page 1) 

refused to book Leon Trotsky into a 
Broadway movie house as an extra added 
attraction. Later Morros proved his val- 
ue in another way. According to Lyons, 
he brought Jack Soble, currently await- 
ing sentence on an espionage count, into 
Sardi’s. There Morros greeted Lyons 
familiarly and explained to Soble that 
Lyons was “a friend of the Trumans.” 
Lyons indicated that he thought the So- 
viets were impressed with this “in” to the 
White House. 


THE SPENDTHRIFT: It was impossible 
to confirm this theory of how the Soviet 
mind works. Morros’ business career was 
better documented. He had produced a 
number of box-office successes for Para- 
mount and for himself as an independent 
producer. He had traded in movies, and 
other commodities. Last week he said 
that in his counter-spy days he never 





accepted money from the Soviets but 
spent $2,000,000 ($456.31 a day) of his 
own money and is now broke, though he is 
rather cheerful about the prospects. He 
told one columnist: “I have signed up all 
the Nobel Prize winners in Europe and 
I will film hour-long shows on their 
lives for television. Every network has 
made me fabulous offers.” 


After his decade of counter-espionage 
Morros gave the U.S. his view of the So- 
viet Union. He said he talked with Rus- 
sians of all sorts. Many in the streets 
asked him questions like: “Why did you 
Americans assassinate Roosevelt?” In 








one trip to Moscow, he says, he saw 19 
shows and only one that he didn’t like. 
It was a puppet show featuring life-size 
images of Hollywood producers Joseph 
Schenck and Darryl Zanuck. He did not 
explain what impact these figures had 
on a Moscow audience but his suspicions 
were aroused by other aspects: “I real- 
ized that this show couldn’t have been 
done without the full assistance of peo- 
ple who knew these men.” 


LIVING DANGEROUSLY: His conclusion 
was that the present Soviet regime had 
gone “beyond communism. They are for 
pan-Slavism on a ‘scale more ambitious 
than Hitler’s fanatical dreams of world 
conquest. The Russians are realists.” Be- 
cause they aim at “a Slav-dominated 
world,” there is no hope in wooing Tito. 
He did not explain how Chinese com- 
munists might fit into pan-Slavism. 


Last January Morros felt he was slip- 
ping when an East Berlin cameraman 
refused to have lunch with him. Later 
that month in Munich on his way to an 
appointment at the Soviet Embassy in 
Vienna he got a cablegram that said 
only: “Cinerama.” It was a code word 
for danger and he thereupon took a plane 
to New York instead. But before that, 
Morros said, he had other narrow es- 
capes. Once while dining with high offi- 
cials in Moscow word was received that 
Morros was untrustworthy. 


At that point his story took on a grim- 
mer note. Morros said the tip-off had 
been sent by a “prominent American 
woman.” He underscored his point at 
his press conference by saying: “Many 
of the agents working for Russia are 
important people, financially, and often 
held in high esteem. Many of the So- 
viet’s most active workers in this coun- 
try don’t come from the rank and file 
nor the underprivileged.” 


BIGGER TARGETS: The Senate Inter- 
nal Security subcommittee at once sub- 
penaed Morros to appear on Aug. 21 and 
reveal the “prominent American woman.” 








Vie Nuove, Rome 


The House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee, in a headline-snatching coup, 
beat the Senate Committee by holding 
a closed hearing in Morros’ New York 
hotel. There Morros was said to have 
identified ‘‘the prominent American wom- 
an’’ as Martha Dodd Stern, daughter of 
President Roosevelt’s ambassador to 
Germany, and in her own right an out- 
spoken liberal writer. She is married to 
investment banker Alfred K. Stern. Un- 
til recently they lived in Mexico. 


The Grand Jury which indicted Jack 
and Myra Soble subpenaed the Sterns 
as witnesses. Through their attorneys, 
former N.Y. Mayor William O’Dwyer and 
his brother Paul, the Sterns declined to 
come to New York without further speci- 
fications as to the questions they were 
to be asked. They were held in contempt 
and sentenced to a fine of $25,000 each. 
Attorney Paul O’Dwyer has appealed the 
sentence. 


Last week U.S. officials said the Sterns 
had left Mexico on July 20 with their 
son Robert, bound for Zurich, Switzer- 
land. They were later reported in Prague. 


Ever since Jack and Myra Soble and 
Jacob Albam confessed to one count of 
an espionage indictment and turned 
state’s evidence, the government's in- 
quiry has seemed to indicate a bigger 


target. The Sterns with their New Deal 
associations and their espousal of lib- 
eral causes, seemed not unlikely. George 
and Jane Zlatosvski in Paris and ap- 
parently difficult to extradite, seemed 
small fry. 


THE ‘COLONEL’: Rudolf Ivanovich 
Abel had a touch of Boris Morros in him, 
He, too, lent himself to an extravaganza, 
allegedly leaving behind him a roomful 
of hollowed-out pencils, cuff-links, suit- 
able for secret notes, code books, memos 
of secret rendezvous and caches of Mos- 
cow money, estimated at from $50,000 to 
“not quite” $1,000,000. These he hid in 
public parks or warehouses in the FBI's 
headquarters building. He allegedly 
drove his chief aide Col. Reino (Vic) Hay- 
hanen into the arms of the West by 
brushing him off with a $200 tip when 
he asked for money, and then left intact 
252 items of incriminating evidence in 
his studio and moved to a hotel. 


The overt act charged to the mild- 
mannered colonel was that he “located” 
a site for a clandestine short-wave trans- 
mitter near Poughkeepsie to be used in 
wartime. Up to last week Abel neither 
confirmed or denied the Justice Dept.’s 
stories. He ate and slept well, chatted 
with U.S. officials and reporters, read 
from a book on philosophy, though his 
conviction could mean his death. 


On Aug. 16 Judge Matthew T. Abruzzo 
said he would appoint defense counsel 
for Abel. He set the trial for Sept. 16 
before Judge Mortimer W. Byers. 





ADVERTISEMENT 





REMEMBER to sign the MORTON 
SOBELL Amicus Brief to the Su- 
preme Court. (See Guardian, 
8/5.) 

Send signature and contribution 
NOW to Sobell Committee, 940 
ae N.Y.C. Deadline Aug. 
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Sobell campaign hits stride 


GOAL OF 10,000 SIGNATURES to an amicus curiae brief to 

be filed with the Supreme Court Sept. 4 in support of Morton 
Sobell’s appeal for a new trial was in sight this week. The Sobell 
Committee, 940 Broadway, New York City, already had in hand 
some 2,500 signatures with results of campaigns in major cities 
yet to be added. Mrs. Helen Sobell, wife of the petitioner who is 
serving a 30-year sentence in Alcatraz prison, charged with com- 
plicity with the Rosenbergs in an alleged atom-spy conspiracy, 
returned to New York last week after a nationwide tour and visits 
with her husband. She reported growing optimism everywhere that 
the Court would grant Sobell’s petition. His conviction has never 


been reviewed by the high court. 
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San Francisco 





SAN FRANCISCO GUARDIAN COMMIT- 
TEE invites you to an evening of fun— 
DINNER (starting at 5:30), DANCING, 
ENTERTAINMENT—SUNDAY, SEPT. 8, 
1544 Fell, Street Level. 





Detroit 





Michigan Comm. for Protection of 
Foreign Born, 2033 Park Ave., Detroit, 
holds its 8th ANNUAL LABOR DAY PIC- 
NIC, Monday, September 2nd, at BEECH- 
NUT GROVE on Middlebelt Rd., bet. the 
expressway & Michigan Ave., Come from 
the Labor Day parade. Bring your fellow 
unionists. Admission $1. Children & un- 
employed free. Tickets & information 
at MCPFB office, phéne WO 1-5196. 





New York 





WHO IS DALTON TRUMBO? 

WHAT IS ROBERT RICH? 
FRIDAY, SEPT. 20, 8 P.M. 
CARNEGIE HALL 





YOUNG SOCIALIST FORUM continues 
its 6-week discussion series, WORLD IN 
CRISIS. Ths group is composed of 
young people who represent different 
socialist views on the questions facing 
the world today. TUESDAY, AUG. 27, 8:15 
P.M.—"‘THE HUNGARIAN TRAGEDY” 
with Tim Wohlforth, American Forum 
for Socialist Elucation., Adelphi Hall, 74 
5th Av. (nr. 14 8t.) 





LABOR ACTION FORUM 
Thursday, August 29-—8:30 P.M. 
Review and Discussion of 
‘THE NEW CLASS’ by MILOVAN DJILAS 
Speaker: MAX MARTIN’ 

Labor Action Hall, 114 W. 14 St. 


— —_ 
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GENERAL 


WANTED: COUPLE OR FAMILY to 
help finance and operate interracial 
vacation camp in Pacific Northwest. 
Excellent location. Private 40 acre 
lake, stocked with fish. 40 acre meadow, 
80 acre timber. Will make fair living. 
Colored or white. Box C, Guardian, 
197 East 4th St. 








Los Angeles 

COMPANION 
wanted, to share four-room house. Free 
rent, or other expense, except food; to 
do his own serving. Apply in person. 
Lou Krieger, 12400 Ohio Ave., West Los 
Angeles. 


ELDERLY CULTURAL 


SPRING MT. HOUSE, Jeffersonville, N.Y. 
Beautiful surroundings on farm. Animals. 
Ideal for families. Private lake, swim- 
ming, sports, TV. Adults $37, children 
$19 up. Schwartz—Phone Jeffersonville 
290; evenings N.Y.C. OL 5-6971. 





Books and Publications 





BOOKFAIR’'S BUY OF THE WEEK: 
“Documentary History of the Jews in 
the U.S."" Reg. $6.00. SALE PRICE $1.98. 
Please add i5c for shipping. BOOKFAIR 
—113 W. 49 St.. N.Y. 9. 





FORBIDDEN BOOKS 
List 10c refundable first order. 
UNIQUE BOOKS 
P.O. Box 3002, Sta. B 
South Bend, Indiana 





THE FRIGHTENED GIANT 
A new book by Cedric Belfrage Pub- 
lished by Secker & Warburg, London; 
jacket design by Vicky. 236 pp. $3.95. 
SPECIAL TO GUARDIAN READERS 
$2.95 ppd. Order from Guardian Buying 
Service, 197 E. 4 St., New York 9, N.Y. 





“THE ACHIEVEMENT OF 
PERSONALITY” 
by Rev. Reginald Howard Bass 

50 cents postpaid 
One editor. says, ‘“‘The beginning and 
end of everything.” (The method of in- 
tegrating personality.) 

“THE ZENITH OF PERSONALITY” 
(Five liberal sermons) 

“Your thoughts about the so-called res- 
urrection are completely satisfying,’ by 
the same writer. 

25 cents postpaid. 
“THE UNKNOWN MINISTER,” by the 
Same writer. The autobiography of a 
free spirit in an orthodox setting. One 
reader says, “The humor is out of this 
world.” One dollar postpaid. 
All three books for One dollar and fifty 
cents if ordered together. Money back 
if dissatisfied. REGINALD HOWARD 
BASS, 685 Sterling Place, Bklyn 16, N.Y, 











MERCHANDISE 





CLEARANCE SALE on 1957 TV FLOOR 

MODELS. Choose from RCA, Zenith, 
Admiral, Philco, etc. At low down 
prices. STANDAP}) BRAND DIST., 143 
ao Av. GR 3-7819. One hour free park- 
g. 





GET MOST FOR THE LEAST 
Antique & diamond jewelry, silverware 
—modern and antique. Repairing and 





remodeling. 
Clara and Irving Gavurin 
22 W. 48 St. (Rm. 1103) CO 5-1881 





GUITARS 


Custom crafted, Classical, 
Nylon stringed instruments. 
REASONABLE PRICES ~- CALL TA 1-675% 





SERVICES 





San Francisco 





WATCHES AND CLOCKS REPAIRED, 
Highly recommended. Half of proceeds 
for Guardian. Pick up and delivery in 
San Francisco and East Bay Area. Dave 
Hipolito in Richmon!, BE 4-4029. Call 
evenings and weekends, 








Resorts 





hike 
mountain 


WHITE MOUNTAINS — Swimming, 
ing, fishing, country dances, 
climbing, touring. Good food, modern 
conveniences, reasonable rates. Pollen 
free. Ideal for children. ATTRACTIVE 
SEASONAL RATES. For details write: 
Mrs. J. Timms, Box 135, Wentworth, 
N.H. Tel. Rockwell 4-2544 (N.H.). 





HILLBERG FARM, Kerhonkson, N.Y. via 
Thruway. For a real vacation—spring or 
summer. Nature at its best. Food & ac- 
commodations—the choiceset. People~ 
nost cunvenial.- Rates easiest for your 
budeet. Swimming, counselor for chil- 
dren. Tel: Kerhonkson 8008 W. a. 





Vacation? Weelend? MT. SPRING CAMP 
an interracial resort (within ‘0 miles 
VYC and Philadelphia’. Swimming, 


sports, fun, congenial atmosphere, fcod 
good and plenty. Rates from $37.50 per 
week, $6 per day. For reservations or 
further information write: Mt. Spring 
Camp, RD No. 1, Washington, N. J. 
or in NYC Tel. AL 5-7852. (We still 
have openings in our separate Chil- 
dren's Camp. Rates: $30 per week.) 


ERIEHL’S, Walkili, Ulster County, N.Y. 
85 miles from New York City. Moun- 
tain background. Homelike atmosphere. 
Private lake. Free boating. Swimming. 
Social Hall. Indoor, outdoor games, 
Wholesome food. $40 per week. Weekends 
$5.50 per day. Folder. Phone: Walikill 3- 
9} 


<2] 











YOUR OLD FUR COAT will look like 
new when you remodel it at: 

MAX KUPERMAN 

815 Seventh Ave. — OR 5-7773 

You will also get a good buy in NEW 
FUR GARMENTS whether mink or per- 
Sian, or any other furs. Come in and 
convince yourself, 
FREE LIFE INSURANCE ANALYSIS 
Personal and business. Fire, health, ace 


cident, theft, etc. insurance placed. 
RENE M. SCHENKER 
420 Lex Av., N.Y. 17 MU 3-2837 





GENERAL AND LIFE INSURANCE 
Personal and Business 
Planned to meet YOUR needs 
JACK R. BRODSKY 
799 Broadway, N.Y.C. 3 (11 St.) GR 5-3826 





WASHING MACHINE REPAIRS 
Sales—New and rebuilt machines 
SERVICE FOR ALL TYVES 
Brooklyn , GE 4-4228 





NORMA CATERERS—Now booking Fall 
and Winter functons—homes, temples, 
offices. Service and special orders any- 








where in the Metropolitan area, HU 
77-1561. 
MARCEL PAINTERS 

Private homes apartments, business 
premises. Reasonable. Anywhere in five 
boros, For estimates phone: Nunez, GR 
7-7880. 

SOFA REWEBBED. Relined, Springs 


Retied in your home. Reasonable. Furni- 
ture Repaired, remodeled. Custom Slip- 
Sovered. Re-upholstered. Foam Rubber 
Cushioning. Call mornings 9-1. HY 8- 
7887. On vacation August 16-Sept. 1. 





TIRED OF MAPLE? 
We make it mahogany. Refinishing, re- 
pairing and polishing furniture in your 
home. £stimates free. Phone: IN 9-6827. 





Listings in the Calendar and 
Classified section are available at 
40c a line (five words): mini- 
mum charge $2 per insertion. 

Copy deadline Monday before 
publication. Please send payment 
with copy. Address: Classified, 
National Guardian, 197 East 4th 
Street, New York 9, N.Y. 











MAILING, PHOTO-OFFSET 
MULTIGRAPHING 
MIMEOGRAPHING 

Custom Letter Service 
39 Union Square AL 5-8160 





MOVING AND STORAGE 
EXPERIENCED PIANO MOVERS 
Profit by my 20 years experience 

Call Ed Wendel, JE 6-8000 or MO 6-8630 
on any moving problem. 





BUDGET MOVERS & STORAGE: CH 3- 
3786. Station wagon, vans-pickup service 
anytime, any place—Insured. Estimates 
given.—Economical—PSC 859. 





JIM’S EXPRESS 
Young vet. Move inexpensively. $3.50- 
$4.50 hour per man or flat rate. New 
station wagon, 24-hour service. Phone: 
SU 17-7378. 





LOS ANGELES RESORTS ; 
ATLAS OPTICAL CO. FOR YOUR VACATION 
M. Franklin (Maury) Mitchell ’ 
OPTICIAN IT’S 


610 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Buite 405 Vandike 3530 


QUICK SERVICE—LOW PRICES 
Park Free—1 hr., Pershing Sq. Gar. 













HOMELINE FURNITURE 
& APPLIANCE CO. 


All leading brands of 


Furniture, TV & Appliances g 

Best Quality — Lowest Prices o 
1959 Brooklyn Ave. AN 2-8134 o& 
Open evenings except Tuesday. &% 
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PROGRESSIVE OPTICIANS 

Rapid Service - -Eyeglasses 

Repairs - Oculists’ Prescriptions 
Carefully Fitted 


WM, L. GCOLTZ s 
6132 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles WEbster 5-1107 


Cooperative, interracial 


Camp Midvale 


Wanaque, N.J. Terhune 5-2160 


Famous million gallon swimming 
pool @ Full day camp  pro- 
gram under experienced super- 
vision @ All outdoor sports e 
Arts & Crafts » Entertainment e 
Dancing @ Wholesome, delicious 
meals, 


Only $35-$39 a week 


(no tipping, no extras, no service 
charge) 


Children $24-$26 


(includes day camp) 











MONTY’S LIGHT MOVING 
NEW STATION WAGON 
Twenty-four hour service 

Reasonable rates 
For information call MO 3-9275. 





DEAN LIGHT & HEAVY MOVING 
Station wagon & regular moving van 
SPECIAL DELIVERY SERVICE 
24 hours a day. 

PHONE: GLENMORE 2-2244 





BILL’S RADIO & TV SERVICE 


Written Guarantees - Itemized Bills 
Prompt - Reliable - Reasonable 
268 Bleecker St. Phone: WA 9-0813 





FURNISHED APARTMENTS 


PROFESSIONAL WOMAN WILL SHARE 
3-ROOMS. Kitchen privileges. Privacy. 
Midtown. Reasonable. Call TR 4-3591. 








BROOKLYN HEIGHTS 4-ROOM APT. to 
share. Convenient all subways. Beauti- 
ful, large, modern apt. Woman (35-45). 
$65 monthly, Write Box K, Guardian, 
197 E. 4 St. 


FURNISHED ROOM FOR RENT 


ROOM FOR MAN. Bachelor apartment 
in West 80's. Private. Kitchen privileges. 
Write Box L, National Guardian, 197 
East 4th Street, N.Y.C. 9. 


EMPLOYMENT WANTED 








PRINTING e LITHOGRAPHY 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


JIM BURFORD 


FOR AN ESTIMATE 


CALL DU 5-7500 
2612 W. 8th St. Los Angeles 5? 








ALEXANDER'S 
SHOE service 
SHOES FOR LESS 


3881 S. Western Los Angeles 
AX 2-9725 








CHICAGOANS" 
FOR SECURE PROTECTION: Phone 


LOU BLUMBERG 
HArrison 7-5496 


INSURANCE FOR HOME OR BUSI- 
NESS. - LIFE-AUTO-FIRE-HEALTE 


330 S. WELLS STREET 








PUBLICATIONS 


34th Year 


Use 
Thruway 


Exit No. 18 


ACCORD 1, N.Y. 


“An intimate resort with 
Big Hotel facilities” 
Our thanks to Guardian readers who 
have helped to keep us overflowing 


most of the season. Our apologics to 
the many who were turned away. 


OPEN ALL YEAR. Group Book- 
ings Welcome Anytime. 


RESERVE NOW for late August 
and Labor Day Week-end. 


Phone: Kerhonkson 8316 











JOB WANTED—with a boss who is not 
particular about one’s past. Working 
knowledge direct mail, production; order 
writer. Interested in learning off-set 
production. Box Z, Guardian, 197 East 
4 8&., N.Y.C. 9. 








Drawing by Fred Wright 
*He’s put in a claim for three 
times the usual wash-up time!” 


Taxes and bangs 
BRIXHAM, ENGLAND. 


While taking part in a Ban 
the Bomb march through the 
streets of Exeter recently (about 
30 miles from here), which had 
been organized by the Society of 
Friends, I remarked to a young 
man carrying a banner that I 
thought a refusal to pay income 
tax would be far more effective 
than marching about. He re- 
plied: “I can’t do that. Under 
‘Pay as you earn,’ my tax is de- 
ducted before my wages are 
paid.” 

“his young man was working 
all the week to provide Harold 
Macmillan with money to drop 
H-bombs (only £200 million per 
big bang); but on his Saturday 
half holiday he inexpensively 
marched through the town to 
say he disapproved of what was 
being done with his tax. Obvious- 
ly no government’s going to wor- 
ry about what daft people are 
thinking so long as they can go 
on collecting most of their wage 
packets. Rhoda Clarke 


OUT OF PRINT BOOKS 
FOUND 
RELIABLE SERVICE 


Send want lists to: 


Herbert Biblo, bookseller 
Dept. A, 3823 Deal Street 
East Chicago, Indiana 





LANG’S RANCH 


In Beautiful Catskill Mountains 
ROSENDALE, N. Y. 
IDEAL FAMILY & HONEYMOON 
RESORT 
Dancing & All Popular Sports 
Delicious Food 
RATES: $9 Daily per person & up 
$45 Weekly per person & up 
Rates for Churches, Club 
Group Parties, Bus Outings 
Reserve Now for Labor Day W’kend 
Write or phone MRS. BENJAMIN 
LANG, 57 St. Nicholas Pl., NYC 31, 
MO 8-1366, Rt. 4 Box 302, Kingston, 
N.Y. NYC FO 8-1120 - ROSENDALE 
2411 or Dixie Bus, 241 Ww. 42 St. or 
cars Lv. office Mon., Wed., Fri. 57 
3t. Nicholas Pl. 


Special 














IN MEMORIAM 





in memory of 


Dorothy 


Schreibman 


for the contribution she made 
to the GUARDIAN and other 
worthwhile causes. 


—A group of friends 








Lodge xew York’ 
Music & Charm 
they say we 
have BOTH! 


Clay tennis courts, entertainment, 
folk, square & social dancing. Paint- 
ing, arts & crafts. Golf & all sports. 
2 hours from N.Y. (Thruway). 


DE 2-4578 Ellenville 502 














IN DETROIT 


Labor Day picnic 
for Foreign Born 


HE ANNUAL PICNIC of the 

Michigan Comm. for Protec- 
tion of Foreign Born will be held 
on Labor Day, Sept. 2, at Beech=- 
nut Grove, on Middlebelt Rd., 
between the Expressway and 
Michigan Av., Detroit. 


All the fixings of a good pic- 
nic will be on hand: delicious 
food, beer, other refreshments, 
dancing, music, sports, and 
things for the children. Admis- 
sion is $1, children and unem- 
ployed free. All proceeds to fight 
the Walter-McCarran Act. Tick- 
ets and other information avail- 
able at the MCPFB office, 2033 
Park Av., phone WO 1-5196. 





Patronize Guardian Advertisers 


You Can’t Beat Wingdale 


. . « for vacation 
LABOR DAY WEEKEND 
“BROADWAY HI-LITES” 


featuring Avon Long, Eugene Brice, 
Margaret Tynes, Edda & Nikki (danc- 
trs). Dancing every nite plus other 
entertainment features. 


3 fuil days $27 
($10 per day; $42 per week) 
Day camp. Nite patrol. Teenage 
program. 

Call or Write NOW! Cpen til Oct. 1 
WINGDALE ON-THE-LAKE 
507 Sth Av., N.Y.C. ¥U 6-6810 
Wingdale 3561-3571 





NEW YORK 





NOTE NEW ADDRESS! 
Jefferson Bookshop 


« is now located at 
100 E. 16 St. GR 3-1782 





EE EE EE 
FRANK GIARAMITA 


& SONS TRUCKING CORP. 


MOVING @ STORAGE 
EFFICIENT ® RELIABLE 





43 E. 7th St. GR 7-2457 


near Srd Av. 
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Darling Corey 

Kisses Sweeter Than Wine 
Pay Me Money Down 
Greensleeves 

Rock Island Line 

Around the World (Flop-eared 
Mule; Bright Shines the Moon; 
Artza Aleinu; Hey li-lee hey 
li-lee lo) 

Wimoweh 

Venga Jaleo 

Suliram 


have a copy, our price is 


$3.95 





“The Weavers are out of the grass roots of America. I 
salute them for their great work in authentic renditions of bal- 
lads, folk songs, ditties, nice antiques of words and melody. 
When I hear America singing, the Weavers are there.” 


A 12” LP (33 1/3 rpm) VANGUARD ALBUM OF 


The Weavers 


Recorded at their Christmas, 1955, Carnegie Hall concert 
TWENTY SONGS 


The album sells for $4.98 at most stores; some discount 
houses sell it for less but add postage and handling charges on 
mail orders. Because we would like every Guardian family to 


and we pay postage and handling costs 


CARL SANDBURG 


Pete Seeger 
Lee Hays 
Ronnie Gilbert 
Fred Hellerman 


Sholom Chavarim 

Lonesome Traveller 

I Know Where I’m Going 
Woody's Rag & 900 Miles 
Sixteen Tons 

Follow The Drinking Gourd 
When the Saints Go Marching In 
I've Got a Home in That Rock 
Hush Little Baby 

Go Where I Send Thee 
Goodnight Irene 








HI-Fi CLASSICAL ALBUMS 


by monitor 


12” Long Play. Regularly $4.98 
GBS PRICE: $3.95 ppd. 


Please order by number 


M2003. OISTRAKH PLAYS FROM 


Ato Z 
The incomparable David Oistrakh plays 
the best-loved encores of his enormously 
Buccessful American and European tour. 
11 selections in all. 


M2001. IVAN SKOBTSOV SINGS 
RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS 


An incredibly wonderful basso of the 
old Russian school, Skobtsov sings 9 
avorite folk songs including “Volga 
oatmen.” 


M301. SONGS & DANCES OF 
THE UKRAINE 


16 numbers recorded with ensembles of 
bandura players, choruses, orchestras of 
folk instruments and outstanding solo- 
ists many from the Bolshoi Theatre. All 
gung in Ukrainian. English story conden. 
Bations of all numbers provided 


M2005. GREAT SOVIET ARTISTS 
PLAY BACH, MOZART 
and BEETHOVEN 


David and Igor Oistrakn and Yampolsky 
Play the Bach Sonata for Two Violins 
and Piano. David Oistrakh and Yampol- 
sky play the Mozart Sonata in B flat 
Gilels, Kogan and Rostropovich play the 
Beethoven Trio No. 9 in E flat. 











GUARDIAN BUYING SERVICE 
197 E. 4th St., New York 9, N. Y. 


Description of Item 





(N.Y.0. buyers add 3% sales tax) 
TOTAL 


No OOD's. Full payment must accompany each order. Please make cheoks 
or money orders payable to Guardian Buying Service. 


Name CHRO HSH HEHEHE EES SHEE EEE HEHEHE HEHEHE 
Address See eee eSSeeeeSSeeeeeSse ee eeeeeeeeeeee e*fteaetertee 
City eee ee eeeSeCeeeeeSer eee esree Zone 


ASQSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SESS SSBB Bees eee 


M2002, RICHTER PLAYS BACH; 
KOGAN PLAYS PROKO- 
FIEFF 
Sviatoslav Richter, mucn acclaimed Sor- 
fet pianist, plays Bach's Clavier Concerto 
in D minor and Leonid Kogan, winner 
of the Queen Elizabeth competition in 
Brussels in 1951, plays Prokofieff's Violin 
Concerto No. 2 


M510. VIENNA BY NICHT feat- 
uring LIANE 


Liane sings in German accompanied by 
the Michael Danziger Trio and the Vienna 
Waltz Orchestra. Translations of all 
songs on album Jacket. 


M2004, RICHTER PLAYS RACH- 
MANINOFF and SAINT-~ 
SAENS 


Richter plays the romantic Rachmani- 
noff ist Piano Concerto and the exotic 
Saint-Saens 6th Piano Concerto (‘‘The 
Egyptian’). 





10” Long Play. Regularly $3.95, 
CBS PRICE: $2.95 ppd. 
M801, PETER AND THE WOLF 
narrated in SPANISH by 
CARLOS MONTALBAN 


Available for t 





by @ well known actor. Orchestra con- 
ducted by Rozhdestvensky. Equally ap- 
pealing for adults and children. Can 
be used in classrooms where Spanish is 
taught. Complete Spanish and English 
texts provided. 


Amount 
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A MAIL ORDER SERVICE OFFERING CONSUMER-TESTED MERCHANDISE AT A SAVING 


GUARDIAN 
BUYING 
SERVICE 


Retractable 
Ballpoint 


PENS 
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We don’t say that these pens 
are better than any other. But 
we claim that they are as good 
as the pens that sell for $1.69 
each, 


They are handsome, slim, stur- 
dy ballpoint pens with retract- 
able points. They take any stand- 
ard refill. 


Sold only in sets of four. A set 
includes pens with black, blue, 
red and green bodies. All have 
blue ink only. 





Save SSS 
TAKE 


Guardian 
Vitamins 


VITAMIN-MINERAL 
FORMULA 


For general use 
Nationally advertised brand: $5.25 
Guardian Price: 


100 capsules, $2.75 ppd. 
- 


THERAPEUTIC FORMULA 
For run down & convalescents 


Nationally advertised brandt $9.45 
Guardian price: 


100 capsules, $3.95 ppd, 
a 
GERIATRIC FORMULA 


For 35 yr. olds and up 


Nationally advertised brand: $17.11 
Guardian Price: 


100 capsules, $3.75 ppd. 











SPECTATOR-A 


Sacco and Vanzetti 


 eorenitel YEARS AGO, shortly after midnight of Aug. 22, 1927, 
Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti were executed in the elec- 
tric chair at Charlestown Prison in Boston, Mass. The crime with 
which they had been charged was robbery and murder. But the ac- 
tual offense for which they were killed was of a different sort. 


” 


“Remember always these things,” Vanzetti wrote in a letter 
shortly before his execution. ‘We are not criminals; they convicted 
us on a frame-up; ... and if we will be executed after seven years, 
four months and seventeen days of unspeakable tortures and wrong, 
it is because we were for the poor and against the exploitation and 
oppression of the man by the man.” 


“I know,” Sacco told the judge in his last speech in court, “the 
sentence will be between two classes. ... We fraternize the people, 
with the books, with the literature. You persecute the people, tyran- 
nize and kill them. We try the education of people always. You try 
to put a path between us and some other nationality. . . . That is 
why I am here today on this bench, for having been of the op- 
pressed class. Well, you are the oppressor.” 

Such was the reason that Sacco and Vanzetti were put to death. 


HE PASSAGE OF THREE DECADES has not dulled the mon- 

strousness of their execution or diminished the lesson of their 
martyrdom. For all the wrongs mankind has since endured, what 
human being with a conscience can fail to grieve at the memory 
of their ordeal? Who can recall without fresh anger the malice of 
the judge, who boasted to a friend: “Did you see what I did to those 
anarchistic bastards!”; the bias of the jury, whose foreman, com- 
menting on the lack of incriminating evidence, declared, ‘Damn 
them, they ought to hang them anyway!"; the protracted mock- 
legal proceedings between their trial and execution; the fact that, 
before they were executed, one of the gang that staged the robbery 
of which they were falsely accused confessed to the crime? 


Who can forget that noble, dedicated pair? Bartolomeo Van- 
zetti, migrant worker and fish peddler, self-taught student of world 
history, literature and philosophy, whose favorite authors included 
Gorky and Marx, Renan and Darwin, Dante and Tolstoi; of whom 
the eminent attorney, William Thompson, wrote two years after be- 
coming counsel for the defense: ‘“. . . I went into this case as a 
Harvard man, a man of old tradition, to help two poor aliens, who, 
I thought, had been unjustly treated. I have arrived at a humbler 
attitude. ... The Harvard graduate, the man of old American tra- 
dition, is now quite ready to say that nowhere in his soul is there 
to be found the faith, the splendid gentility, which makes the man, 
Bartolomeo Vanzetti.” 


And Nicola Sacco, the youthful, skilled shoe-worker, described 
by his employer as “a man who is in his garden at four o’clock in 
the morning, and at the factory at seven o’clock, and in his garden 
again after supper until nine and ten at night, carrying water and 
raising vegetables beyond his needs which he would bring to me 
to give to the poor;” and by his comrade, Vanzetti, as ‘‘a lover of 
work ... with a good and lovely wife, two beautiful children and 
a neat little home at the verge of a wood, near a brook. Sacco is a 
heart, a faith, a character ...a man who gave all, who sarifice all 
for the cause of liberty and to his love for mankind .. .” 


HO CAN FORGET their excutioners? “facts have been dis- 

closed, and not denied by the prosecution,” Harvard Law Prof. 
Felix Frankfurter wrote at the time in a famous study of the trial, 
“to show that the case against Sacco and Vanzetti was part of a 
collusive effort between the district attorney and agents of the Jus- 
tice Department to rid the country of these Italians because of their 
Red activities.” 


“The momentum of the established order required the execu- 
tion of Sacco and Vanzetti,”’ said Robert Lincoln O’Brien, million- 
aire owner of the Boston Herald, in a privately published document 
on the case. 


"THE WORLD CRUSADE to save the lives of Sacco and Vanzetti 
included not only masses of people, but renowned writers and 
scientists, statesmen and philosophers, jurists and churchmen. The 
historic significance of that crusade was understood by Vanzetti at 
the time. “What has been done for us,” he wrote, “by the people 
of the world, the laborers ... and the greatest minds and hearts 
proves beyond any possible doubt that a new conception of justice 
is plowing its way into the soul of mankind; a justice that is cen- 
tered on man as man... .They are doing for us what once could 
have been done only for saints and kings. That is real progress.” 


Nor was America immune to the world’s progress. Here where 
the crime was done, where repression and red-baiting hysteria were 
at a peak, a host of men and women worked unfalteringly 
through the months and years to save Sacco and Vanzetti. As the 
day of the execution drew near, protest rallies and strikes took place 
throughout the land, and hundreds of armed police guarded the 
prison where the condemned men were confined. 


In a statement written shortly before their execution, Sacco 
and Vanzetti declared: “Friends and Comrades, now that the trag- 
edy of this trial is at an end, be all as of one heart. Only two of us 
will die. Our ideal,. you our comrades, will live by the millions; we 
have won but not vanquished. Just treasure our suffering, our sor- 
row, our mistakes, our defeats, our passion for future battles and 
for the great emancipation.” 

—Albert E. Kahn 


In the GUARDIAN’s next tssue, Mr. Kahn will begin a serialized 
review of The FBI Story, a history by Don Whitehead. 





